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Improvement of Employer-Employee 
Relations 


By WitiraM M. LeIserson 
Member, National Labor Relations Board 


ECONSTRUCTION is a very slow process. In 
fact, we have been going through a process of re- 
constructing the labor relations of the country since 
1929. From 1929 to 1933 there was a disintegration of the 
labor relations policy which management had built up 
between 1923 and 1929. I think we made great progress 
in the management of labor relations during those years. 
Management did much thinking about labor, analyzed 
its problems, devised new methods of applying the 
knowledge they had gotten from the study of labor 
relations, and put them into effect during those years. 
But when the depression hit us, all or most of the 
newly devised policies went by the board. The depres- 
sion taught wage earners a very important lesson which 
I think they will never forget. They saw that those 
industries which enjoyed collective bargaining when 
the shock of the depression came had a cushion of bar- 
gaining that took into account the wage earners’ side 
of the problem when drastic reductions and changes had 
to be made. In the industries where there was no collec- 
tive bargaining, however, the wage earners—with some 
exceptions, of course—found themselves in the position 
where their side of the problem was not given adequate 
consideration. 


1Presented at a Round Table Conference on this subject at the 
24th Annual Meeting of THe Conrerence Boarp, held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, May 22, 1940. 


CoLLEcCTIVE BARGAINING 


So when we began to act on these problems in 1932 
and 1933 the pressure from wage earners for establish- 
ing the principle of collective bargaining—to secure 
equality in the consideration of common problems— 
became so strong that practically every bit of legisla- 
tion dealing with industry since that time either assumes 
or emphasizes the national policy of Congress that 
collective bargaining must be the basis of labor relations. 

Perhaps I should mention that the depression itself 
was not entirely responsible for this development. Some 
of you who see decisions and orders of the National 
Labor Relations Board to the effect that the respondent 
must cease and desist from doing this and that, shall dis- 
establish a company union, and affirmatively shall take 
certain action, do not like it. But if you go back to find 
the beginning of those orders, you will find that a 
United States District Court issued an injunction 
against the Texas and New Orleans Railroad in 1929 
which ordered the very same things that the Board now 
orders in its decisions. We copied the very language; 
we are not at all original. 

In 1926 Congress enacted the Railway Labor Act 
which contained a simple sentence to the effect that 
the carriers and the employees shall have the right to 
select representatives of their own choosing and each 
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shall be free from interference by the other. When the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks wanted to bargain for a 
wage increase with the Texas and New Orleans Rail- 
road, the company preferred to bargain with a union of 
its own, a company union. It figured out that if it had 
such a company-controlled organization it could save 
several hundred thousand dollars on the wage bargain. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks petitioned the 
court for an injunction under this Act, which inciden- 
tally had no penalties in it, nothing even in the way of 
cease and desist orders, or anything of that kind. In 
deciding the matter the court said the Act intended that 
each party shall select its own representatives without 
interference. Only in that way could both bargain on 
an equal basis like two businessmen or two equal busi- 
ness corporations. Apparently the judge was impressed 
that the employer wanted to be on both sides of the 
bargaining table, and he granted the request for an 
injunction. 

The railroad raised the objection that the law pro- 
vided no penalty, and no means of enforcement, by 
injunction or otherwise. There was only the general 
statement of policy that there should be no interference. 
But the court ruled that when Congress prohibited inter- 
ference with representatives it intended that there 
should be no such interference, and a court of equity 
may therefore enjoin the proscribed conduct. An in- 
junction was therefore issued ordering the railroad to 
cancel its recognition of the company union, directing 
it to deal with the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. The 
court also ordered the reinstatment of a number of 
employees who had been discharged for their union 
activity. This decision of the District Court was upheld 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals and later by the United 
States Supreme Court, Chief Justice Hughes writing 
the opinion. 

It had always been the legal doctrine that an injunc- 
tion can be issued only when irreparable damage to 
property is threatened. The railroad argued that no 
property rights were involved in this case. But all three 
courts upheld the principle that the right of working 
people to organize and bargain collectively through 
their own representative is a property right and em- 
ployers must not interfere with or trespass on employees’ 
rights. All the sanctity that we throw around property 
the courts thus threw around the right of working 
people to organize. 

That case arose long before the depression and was 
concluded long before the New Deal. I have discussed 
it in some detail, because I feel that management and 
labor would have been spared a lot of grief and wran- 
gling had the full implications of the decisions been 
recognized ten years ago. If we had studied these court 
decisions when they were made, we could have realized 
that the right of working people to organize and bargain 
collectively was to have legal protection under the Con- 


stitution. We could then have started reorganizing our 
methods of dealing with labor, our ways of doing busi- 
ness with this idea in mind of freedom of workers to 
organize. But it is because we do not discover such 
things until ten years after they have happened that 
we find ourselves always fighting lost battles, resisting 
changes that have become inevitable. If we could here 
today learn to recognize the significance of some of the 
things that are now happening in the field of labor rela- 
tions and begin to adjust our thinking and our actions 
accordingly, we might save ourselves and save the coun- 
try a great many headaches and such strife as we have 
had over the Wagner Act. 

In reconstruction of our labor relations, we have in 
1940 barely arrived at the point where the country 1s 
ready to accept the principle of collective bargaining 
as a basis for labor relations. There are some who still 
fight it, but in the main it is recognized as part of the 
law of the land; and most employers and the public 
generally feel that it is going to be a basic part of our 
labor relations in the future. It is plain that we shall 
have to learn to deal with our problems in the factory or 
in the mine or the shop or the office on the basis of 
collective bargaining, whatever that may mean. 

When I say “‘we,” I do not mean only the employer, 
for working people must learn it, too. They do not know 
how to bargain collectively any more than employers do. 
Government officials have to learn it, too; they likewise 
do not know what is involved in collective bargaining. 
We are all amateurs at this thing; but we know there is 
a principle that is accepted, and we have to find the 
methods, work out the methods of dealing with our 
problems on the basis of that principle. We start, in 
planning for the future, with the fact that we are going 
to have collective bargaining one way or another, that 
we shall have to deal with our problems that way. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


When I say “we” I want to repeat that I mean em- 
ployers and employees and what I call the organized 
community—the government, the municipal govern- 
ment, the state government, the Federal Government. 
It is these organized authorities that represent what 
we call “the public.” Each of us likes to think that 
“public opinion’? means the opinion of the crowd that 
he moves in. That is not public opinion. Public opinion 
is the resultant of a lot of conflicting opinions as ex- 
pressed in our various organized governments. 

It is the same when we speak of employer and em- 
ployee. If we are going to deal collectively now with 
labor questions, we must not be misled by old terms. 
When we say “employer,” we think that means a man. 
“Employee’”—we think that means a workman. It does 
not, any more than public opinion means what an editor 
writes in an editorial in a paper. When I think of 
“employer,” I always mean management, and that 
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means a great many people, not one person. And when 
I speak of ‘‘employees,” I always mean the organized 
thinking of wage earners. 2 

Why is it necessary, if we are dealing with labor rela- 
tions, to so redefine our concepts of employer, employee, 
and the public ? Many of you may remember the time 
of the Chrysler strike. The C.I.0. came in with a 
demand; they wanted the company to bargain with the 
C.1.O. for the foremen. The foremen had joined the 
C.1.O. That demand presented what appeared to be a 
new problem; but what it really showed was that the 
problem of who was the employer and who the em- 
ployee, had not been thought out. If you analyze it, 
the employer, in part at least, is the foreman, and how 
can the employer bargain with himself collectively ? 

A modern industry is run on the basis of having a 
large labor force. Everybody is an employee, in one 
sense, including the president of the company; he is an 
employee of the corporation. But from the president 
and the general manager of the company down, there is 
a hierarchy of managers all the way down to the straw 
boss. Sometimes it is difficult to determine whether 
that fellow is part of the employer or an employee, 
whether he belongs to the management side or to the 
labor force. From there on, the labor force begins, and 
all below are employees. Then there are divisions, of 
course, as you know—clerical, skilled, unskilled, semi- 
skilled and so on, just as there are among the managers. 

The employer is the hierarchy of managers down to 
the last person that’ exercises management authority; 
that is the employer that the employees know. Ordi- 
narily you will find, I think, if you go through the pay- 
roll, that about 10% of the personnel of modern indus- 
try—the upper 10%—is the management personnel, 
the employer. The lower 90% is labor, or the employees. 
The management acts as a unit; roughly it consists of 
all the order givers. The employees are the order takers. 

It is not unusual in classifying to find yourself in the 
position of being unable to tell the difference between 
certain specimens, those on the borderlines. So no abso- 
lute line can be drawn between employer and employees. 
You know that when biologists get down to such lower 
forms of life as an ameba they sometimes do not know 
whether it is a plant or an animal. You can tell the 
difference between an elephant and a tree, but. when 
you get near the dividing line you have trouble. Simi- 
larly we are going to have a lot of trouble distinguishing 
the employer and the employee when we have to get 
into the lower ranks of supervisory workers. The main 
point is that we must cease thinking in terms of the 
individual; we must think of management, labor force, 
and organized community. Those are three parties 
that are involved in labor relations. 

It is a habit with all of us when there are two or three 
involved, of always blaming the other fellow for any 
troubles. In that connection I might tell you a little 


story. A boy of about eight or nine years of age visiting 
us a few Sundays ago was playing around with the dog. 
Then when we were ready to go in to supper I said, 
“Sherwood, don’t you think you ought to wash your 
hand? You had your hand in the dog’s mouth. You 
ought to wash your hand before you go in to supper.” 
He looked at me very perplexed and said, ‘But I don’t 
remember which hand it was!” 


ConsIDER ALL THREE 


Now, in labor relations there are three hands, and 
I want to say that so far as I am concerned, from my 
study of the subject, I cannot say which of those three 
is responsible for the condition we are in, the employer, 
the employee, in the sense that I have been using those 
words, or the government. All three may be equally 
responsible; but even if they have not in the past been 
equally responsible, it does no good to try to figure out 
which hand caused the most trouble. We can’t wash 
one hand only; we have to rub one against the other; 
all have to cooperate in the washing process. That is the 
point of view I think we need to have in approaching 
the future of labor relations. 


It is very difficult to start dealing with labor in a 
new way. Why? Because labor relations is not merely 
or primarily an economic problem; it is primarily a 
psychological probem; it is a problem of human minds. 

If you analyze what really is going on in the attempts 
of employers and employees to bargain, you will find 
that the employer’s idea of bargaining with the em- 
ployees is not the bargaining of two equals. You will 
find the employer is willing to hear the employees any 
time, his door is always open, and they may bring any 
grievances, and so on. But that is not bargaining; that 
is pleading; and there is all the difference in the world 
between bargaining and pleading. We can plead before 
a court that we would like to have so-and-so, but the 
court will tell us what to do. That is pleading. Similarly, 
employees can plead with their employers, they can 
petition, they can bring in grievances, they may have 
access, and all that; but if the employer acts like a court, 
if he decides the disputes, if he says, ““This is what I will 
do, and this is what I will not do,” that is not bargain- 
ing. Bargaining assumes that the fellow on the other 
side of the table is an equal, acting on an equal basis. 
It is obvious that a single individual employee cannot 
be on an equal basis with management, and so the 
employees have to organize. 

Employees, too, have many things in the back of 
their heads that interfere with the bargaining process. 
Because in the past they had to fight, carry on indus- 
trial wars to get the right to organize, they have identi- 
fied, or they tend to identify in the back of their heads, 
bargaining with fighting, whereas bargaining is just the 
opposite of fighting. They tend to identify striking 
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with bargaining. So we often have collective combat 
instead of collective bargaining. 

In order to establish their right to maintain organiza- 
tion, and to bargain on the basis of equality, they have 
naturally developed leaders who know how to run a 
picket line, how to make rousing speeches, and how to 
win strikes. But when it comes to sitting at a table 
opposite the employer’s representatives and getting 
down to the facts of business bargaining, belligerent 
leaders often do not know what to do. They continue 
to act in the same way they found proper and successful 
on the picket line; they bluster, they threaten, they 
bulldoze and otherwise antagonize. But that does not 
work out their problems of bargaining, as the older 
unions have learned. After some years the blusterers, 
the fighters, the war leaders on the labor side tend to 
disappear. They do not survive when the life of the 
union is no longer threatened. When the life of the 
union is no longer threatened, when the employees feel 
their union is secure and that the employer is not trying 
to get rid of it in one way or another, then a new type 
of leader appears. The union people then see the need 
for the other kind of leader. This type is the bargainer, 
the man who will bargain on a business basis. 

The new unions will take some time to learn to elect 
the best bargainers, just as the employers will take 
time to learn to get rid of the idea that pleading on the 
part of their employees is bargaining and that they 
must not try to destroy unions. The policy of employers 
that insists employees must plead instead of bargain 
through a representative is countered by a policy of 
collective combat instead of collective bargaining. 


WHERE (GOVERNMENT COMES IN 


Government officials also have in the back of their 
heads things which were learned in dealing with old 
attitudes of employers and employees, positions taken 
by management and unions in years gone by. And the 
government, you know, is a peculiar creature, with sub- 
divided powers and balanced powers, so that it is very 
difficult for a government to develop a new and con- 
sistent policy. 

The government, in so far as legislative action is con- 
cerned, has always known that if the people involved 
‘do not attend to their own problems, they will become 
public problems. It will be necessary for Congress or 
the legislature to deal with those problems, and it will 
deal with them in one way or another. Legislators do 
not like to pass laws, but when they get pressure from 
their constituents because the public problems are 
pressing, then they will act on them. 

When you get to the delicate problems of labor rela- 
tions, legislation by a political government is a very 
poor way of dealing with those problems. It has been 
necessary, however, to set up minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours by law, to adopt health and safety inspec- 


tion, workmen’s compensation, unemployment insur- 
ance, old age pensions, and so on, because these prob- 
lems had not been handled adequately. There were some 
efforts of employers themselves and of working people 
themselves through their organizations to deal with 
these problems, sometimes by joint action. Employers 
had pensions and various insurance plans, and unions 
have developed sickness, death and out-of-work bene- 
fits. Some unemployment insurance plans were joint 
enterprises of employers and unions. But these barely 
touched the problems; the total number of workers 
covered was insignificant. 

Similarly with respect to questions of bargaining. 
If by bargaining between management and men mini- 
mum wage standards could be set which are wide enough 
so we will not have a national problem of subnormal 
wages, then a minimum wage law would not be neces- 
sary. But it was not possible to have that, so Congress 
had to enact the law. 

The difficulty on the government side is this, that 
having acted on these measures that became a necessity, 
a lot of people in the government begin to think that 
the way to deal with these problems is by legislation 
and they say, ‘‘Let us have more laws.”’ That is a hang- 
over, just as this blustering of the workman is a hang- 
over, just as the employer has the “‘pleading” hangover. 
So the government—and by that I mean the people 
who happen for the time being to occupy high places 
in the government—tends to think that the way to deal 
with these problems is by passing laws. 

Turning to the administrative divisions of the govern- 
ment, you will find that the people there are like all of 
us; they do not understand what kind of animal man- 
agement is. Management is a peculiar animal, and not 
many people understand its functions, its life history, 
how it operates, and so on. We in the government often 
do not understand it at all. Similarly, we do not know 
what kind of animal a union is, a labor organization. It 
is a very definite kind of organization which has a life 
history and special functions, and it operates in ways 
peculiar to itself, just as management does. 

Employers do not understand that. Laborers do not 
understand management, and the government does not 
understand either one. It will take time to develop 
mutual understanding. Everybody needs to understand 
that the real need is for a process of learning and educa- 
tion for all of us. If we could start now with the idea 
that the principle of collective bargaining in dealing 
with employer-employee relations is here to stay, that 
it is part of the property rights of the people of the 
United States, sanctified by Constitutional protection 
now and is not going to be changed, then our job is to 
get these three hands to wash each other. 

_ That does not mean that the problems can be settled 
in a day or a year, or even five years. Anybody who is 
looking for a plan or a scheme and who says, “If you 
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adopt this immediately, you will have everything beau- 
tiful,’”’ is just not living in this world; he is thinking of 
heaven. The process of educating ourselves and of 
learning to work together is slow and laborious. And I 
may say this: We can maintain democratic institutions 
if we learn that this organized thing called management 
is the employer and that this organized management 
must learn what kind of thing the organized opinion of 
the labor force is, for a union is the organized mind of the 
employees. If, similarly, the employees can learn to 
know what kind of thing management is, that it is the 
organized opinion of the directing heads and that this is 
the employer, then these two acting together can settle 
most of their problems. If they do, they can avoid 
government action on most of their problems, or what 
they call government interference. Speaking as a stu- 
dent of all government, I think our history shows that 
we prefer not to legislate if the people themselves handle 
their problems and settle them with any degree of suc- 
cess. But modern labor problems cannot be settled by 
individuals; they have to be settled by organizations of 
the people concerned or by the government. 

Many employers are afraid of dealing with unions in 
an effort to solve common problems. But remember: 
in collective bargaining, management and labor each 
has one vote. Each can veto the other. But if the 
problem is not settled that way and the government 
finds it necessary to deal with it, then there are about 
ten employee votes for every management vote. There- 
fore, in order to maintain the democratic method of the 
people settling their problems for themselves, I say that 
collective bargaining offers at least a device which we 
ought to try before we go into broad schemes of gavern- 
ment legislation on the problems of labor. 

But government officials too have to learn that vol- 
untary action by organizations of people is preferable 
to compulsory action by the government. You often 
hear people say in connection with labor disputes, 
“Let us appoint some kind of government board to 
arbitrate and decide the disputes,” but the govern- 
ment’s part in collective bargaining should so far as 
possible be a mediatory part, not the part of an arbi- 
trator. There is all the difference in the world between 
mediation and arbitration. 


MEDIATION 


Formerly I was on the National Mediation Board, 
which handles railway labor disputes. When we medi- 
ated cases, we would usually tell both parties something 
like this: “The government sent us, but don’t be afraid; 
we haven’t any authority to make you do a thing. But 
you can’t kick us out, and we’re going to stay around 
here until this thing is settled.” Mediators usually can 
do more than talk, and I must admit that usually 
neither party to a dispute loves to see us come. As 
mediators, however, we insist that each party state its 


position clearly, together with facts supporting its posi- 
tion. Then we insist that each party examine its 
opponent's position and facts carefully and explore all 
possibilities for agreement. 

Often it develops that the facts themselves settle the 
disputes, as a lot of people change their minds when 
they have to discard their oratory and be specific. 
Often it is a hard job to make people look at facts, how- 
ever, and it is the function of a mediator to be telling 
the parties constantly, “If we keep our attention on 
the facts in these problems, we can settle them.” If 
mediators have patience enough, though it might take 
two or three weeks or six weeks, they can usually get 
the parties to agree, and in such a case the mediator 
witnesses the agreement, and that is all. 


Now, that looks hard, and it is hard; but in labor 
relations that is the easiest way to deal with our prob- 
lems, and also the best way. The notion that if some- 
one makes a decision you get quicker action is a mis- 
taken one. In the long run it is not quicker, nor is it 
easier. Often it is a result desired by neither party 
which leads to many more disputes. 


But mediation on the railroads would not work if the 
employer did not know that he had to deal with unions. 
There is a provision in the present Railway Labor Act 
for sending management officials to jail if they interfere 
with unions. An injunction from a court is no. longer 
necessary. If a railway did what the Texas and New 
Orleans Railroad did, the managers might go to jail for 
six months, with $20,000 fines, and every day is a sepa- 
rate offense. That is the criminal penalty in the Railway 
Act that is not in the Labor Relations Act. But you 
hear no complaint about it. Why not? Because the 
railroads and the employees bargain collectively. There 
could be no successful mediation until the right to 
organize on both sides was fully acknowledged. 


CoNncLUSION 


In closing I want to leave this thought with you. 
There is no easy remedy, no quick solution for the prob- 
lems of labor relations. Panaceas help nobody. We 
have to look upon labor relations as we do on family 
relations. Problems of labor relations are problems of 
management and working people living and working 
together. They get on each other’s nerves, they have 
different points of view, and there must be a constant 
process of adjustment. That is why I say that it is a 
psychological problem. 

Collective bargaining is somewhat like marriage. 
Novelists write stories of the struggles of the hero to 
marry the heroine, of the trials and tribulations of court- 


ship. Stories might be written also of the struggles of 


labor for collective bargaining, of the strikes for recog- 
nition. The law now compels employers and employees 
to bargain collectively, and the novelist probably would 
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end the story there on the assumption that the boy and 
girl live happily ever after. But you and I and the older 
people know that the real troubles begin after they are 
married, and not before. 

So it is with collective bargaining. If you have any 
notion that because you bargain collectively, every- 
thing will be just lovely, or if employees have any such 
notion as that, they will soon be disillusioned. Both 


parties and the government too are going to have a lot 
of headaches in the future as in the past. But collective 
bargaining by free organizations does provide a demo- 
cratic, sensible method for tackling the problems as they 
come along. For every conceivable problem that arises 
between management and men, there is a civilized way 
and a democratic way of handling it. I think we ought 
to do our thinking in that direction. 


Evaluating Supervisory Training’ 


HE INCREASED recognition during recent years 

of the importance of the foreman’s contribution 
to organizational efficiency, has centered attention on 
the development of effective techniques for training 
supervisory personnel. As programs are introduced in 
companies, there is a natural tendency to concentrate 
on the selection of subject matter and the designing of 
presentation methods that will best answer organiza- 
tional needs. It is also natural, once the procedure has 
been well established, for questions to be raised as to 
the effectiveness of the program. Those responsible 
for its design and administration ask themselves: ‘“‘Are 
we giving the information that is needed ?”’, “Are these 
presentation methods the best we could use to carry 
out our purpose ?’, “Is the written material in a form 
that makes it valuable to the participants ?”’ The prod- 
uct of a manufacturing process is constantly inspected 
and its quality evaluated in order to maintain a high 
standard. It is logical to apply the same type of reason- 
ing to developmental procedures designed for super- 
visory personnel. 


There is probably no one who would disagree with the 
thesis that an evaluation technique makes a real con- 
tribution to any program. Usually the leaders them- 
selves are the ones most keenly interested in designing 
a procedure that will indicate objectively the degree of 
effectiveness of their work. The reason more super- 
visory programs do not include some such method of 
measurement is due in large part to the nature of this 
training problem. Development of supervisory person- 
nel involves many intangible factors that are difficult 
to measure at all and perhaps impossible to measure 
completely. While it is easy, through examinations of 
various types, to gain some indication of the extent to 
which information has been absorbed, such tests throw 
little light on the question of the degree to which the 
information is being used on the job or passed on to 
employees. 


1Through the courtesy of the Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, Tue Conrerence Boarp was enabled to make this 
unusual study of foreman reaction to a training program. 


Perhaps the ultimate solution will be a combination 
of many indicators. Quiz contests, multiple choice and 
comprehensive examinations may be used to measure 
the information a foreman has absorbed and to indicate 
his mental attitude toward specific questions. The pro- 
ductivity of programs dealing with waste, quality con- 
trol, accidents, motion study, suggestions or handling 
grievances may be evaluated by comparing depart- 
mental records before and after training. Employee 
attitude tests may be used asa measurement of the 
extent to which the information or supervisory methods 
explained to foremen have been passed on to or used 
with employees. Other indicators may be combined 
with these to give a complete evaluation picture of 
every phase of the program. 


For each different type of training there is probably 
one “‘best method”’ of evaluation and, as more research 
is done in this field, the ‘‘best techniques’ will begin to 
appear. In the meantime, there is one very simple 
method of developing a partial picture of how successful 
the course has been in meeting the needs, and that is 
to ask the foremen. 


Wuy Ask THE FoREMAN? 


The participants in any educational process are 
handicapped in judging the program since their point 
of view is somewhat limited. Nevertheless, worth- 
while indications can be gained as to the effectiveness 
of the procedure by weighing their opinions with that 
limitation in mind. The foreman is the man who has 
to apply whatever is included in the training. He knows 
the job needs that must be met. He knows what he 
received from the training. He is in the best position 
to judge how closely what he learned has enabled him 
to meet the job requirements more perfectly. 

A training leader, even though he has had foreman- 
ship experience, cannot be thoroughly familiar with the 
present needs of every department’s supervisors. And, 
also, the leader only knows what he tried to present, not 
how much was understood, nor how much was absorbed 
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into daily work habits. The superintendent or higher 
executive, if he is not participating actively in the pro- 
gram, has a point of view that is valuable. However, he, 
too, is handicapped in evaluating the work since he has 
even greater difficulty in estimating the extent to which 
the material was understood and was applicable to the 
job situations. Of those to whom the training is im- 
portant, all but the foreman must base their reasoning 
on theory. Only the foreman can say, “I know this 
was valuable,” “I did not understand the material when 
it was presented that way,” “I need more detailed in- 
formation,” “I could not understand the leader,” “I 
found the material too theoretical.” 

Following this line of reasoning, THE CoNnFERENCE 
Boarp has made an effort to apply the technique to a 
company program already surveyed in one of the 
Studies in Personnel Policy training case-studies.! With 
this specific course in mind a questionnaire was designed 
to ask the foremen of that company what they thought 
of their supervisory training. 


How THE Boarp ASKED THE FOREMEN 


The questionnaires were given to the Company’s 
Training Director, who forwarded the correct number to 
each plant. Each foreman answered the questions, 
placed the papers in a sealed envelope and either gave 
it to his superintendent for forwarding to the Board or 
mailed it to the Board directly. The envelopes were 
not opened until they arrived in the Board’s offices and 
no one but the Board’s research staff ever saw the origi- 
nal questionnaires. Since there was no identification on 
the individual questionnaires; and since the foremen 
could mail them directly to the Board, the complete 
anonymity of each person who participated was assured. 
Participation was voluntary. While an effort was made 
to be sure that each of the 366 foremen in the thirteen 
plants received a questionnaire, the choice of whether 
or not time should be taken to write the answers was 
left to each man. 


Tue Company AND Its TRAINING PROGRAM 


The Armstrong Cork Company, in which this study 
was made, produces a variety of products in plants 
scattered widely throughout the eastern states. The 
organization was founded early in the second half of 
the nineteenth century and has, throughout its history, 
maintained the reputation of being a profitable business 
enterprise operating under progressive industrial rela- 
tions policies. Although within the Company authority 
is highly decentralized, there has been a continual effort 
to maintain relatively uniform industrial relations prac- 
tices throughout the entire organization. Since in actual 
practice uniformity of policy depends in large part upon 
the interpretation given by the individual foremen, the 
training procedure was designed to help the super- 

1See Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 22, June, 1940, pp. 2-11. 


visors in different plants develop a common point 
of view. 

In the course of each three weeks the Training Direc- 
tor of the Company or his assistant visit each plant to 
lead conferences. In this way all the foremen in the 
Company are thinking about the same subject. at the 
same time. The use of the same leaders in all plants 
is intended to contribute to a common understanding 
of each problem. Before treating a subject, an advance 
outline is sent to each foreman and after it has been 
discussed by all the plants he receives a summary. 
Throughout the program the management tries to make 
it clear to all the supervisors that their ideas are needed 
if the effectiveness of the organization is to be improved. 


WuHatT THE FoREMEN SAID 


Of the 366 foremen participating in the training pro- 
gram, 324, or nearly 90%, answered the questionnaire.: 
All the plants except one are represented, and the pro- 
portion answering in each plant is approximately the 
same as in the total. It is impossible, due to space limit- 
ations, to give a full statistical tabulation in this article, 
but the following indicates the general trend of super- 
visory thought on the questions asked: 


1. In their order of importance, which four subjects 
discussed during the last year do you think helped you 
most to do a better job? 


Eight subjects had been treated during the year. 
The percentages indicate the relative number that 
placed each subject in their list of the four most valuable. 


Handling Grievances—A showing of films on handling 
grievances and a discussion of cases—83%. 


How Can You Help Your Employees to Understand 
Company Programs and Policies?7—A discussion of the 
means supervisors can employ in getting across infor- 
mation on Company programs and policies to their 
employees—59%. 

What Do Your Employees Think?—A discussion of 
the questions that should be'included in an employee 
attitude survey, and the methods of conducting the 
survey—45%. 

What Training Should the New Foreman Receive?— 
A discussion of the proposed plan for the present Pro- 
duction Management Course—40%. 

Personnel Folders—This conference brought to the 
group the new system of personnel folders that had 
been developed on the basis of their recommendations 
made during the previous program—38%. — 


_ Building a Security Program—A discussion of the 


various means of saving, such as: Savings Banks, 
Building and Loan, Real Estate, Insurance, etc., that 
an individual should consider in building a financial 
security program—28%. 
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General Retirement Program—A discussion of the 
main points of the Company’s general retirement pen- 
sion program—19%, 


Group Insurance Program—A discussion of the main 
points of the Company group insurance program—15%. 


Generally speaking, the tabulation by individual 
plants shows a similar pattern. All gave first place to 
the program on “Handling Grievances.” They dis- 
agreed on the exact order of the first four and some 
placed the program on ‘‘Personnel Folders” above that 
on “Training New Foremen.”’ No plant, however, 
rated the “Group Insurance,” ‘““General Retirement,” 
or “Income Security”’ programs in the four most valu- 
able. Almost all answered the question. 


2. Which two subjects have been the least useful? 


Left.thezquestionsblankirng, «space tuseaen eat 43% 
Groupslisucan ces aeteeediciia tarts? 23% 
Tncomessecutity erOgtaM on wecscite + eee tiene cls 21% 
Generale RGHpeMmentnn cr custescocc trois toes aneonuectce 17% 
Pensonme etOlcdere mee ts hs ra eee eros 11% 
eiRAtmingeIN wW.sH OLeMeN oi ea es eer ee eee 9% 
Interpreting Programs and Policies.......... 6% 
WhatsEmployeeselhinks eae eee 6% 
Handling “Grievances xs aaa ee 3G 


Again, the individual plant totals show a similar pat- 
tern to the general total. No plant rated ‘““What Em- 
ployees Think” or “Interpreting Programs and Policies” 
or “Handling Grievances”’ in their list of the two least 
useful. A very high percentage, however, did not 
answer the question. 


3. What three subjects not covered, or not covered 
sufficiently, do you think should be discussed in 
the future? 


Since complete liberty of choice was given, it was to 
be expected that the answers would cover a variety of 
subjects. About sixty different suggestions were made. 
Agreement on any one subject was expected to be low. 
The eleven mentioned by the most foremen were as 
follows: 


Company Programs and Policies.............. 19% 
Flandling- Grievances... a5 .uwiwae. eeeeeee. 15% 
Labor Legislation. ctiics dpuies vss «iebd< apes 13% 
ISS pee ae ee a ee a ee 10% 
COSt=CONtlO lees ere ere a eee 8] 
Trasmuney New -NOremen...........0.0..-<00. 8] 
What Employees Thinks. = Sen aS 7% 
raged ldte ret ots. he ah Pee oe dee ah hee 7% 
Piandling= Wet 2b reer. PAI BES | 6% 
Eitiplovee Relations). 5:lc chi sp cede Aly aes oe 6% 
General Information about the Business....... 6% 


The plant tabulation showed greater scattering with 
no plant centering on any subject that the plants as a 
whole did not also emphasize. 


4. If you had been the leader, what would you have 
done that he did not do? (Check the ones that express 
your ideas) 
Use mofe specific casesésaneh aiais 2 ait 34% 
Direct more questions to individuals.......... 32% 
Direct the discussion along more practical lines.22% 
Try to keep some of the men from talking too 


TU C Meee yok cece eis ere ee ee Tae 21% 
Outline more fully the point under discussion. .19% 
Talk*motes. Seam carte et rc seme eee 15% 
Avoid afpameéente ery ee eae eee 12% 
Give everyone more chance to talk........... 10% 
Direct less questions to individuals........... 8% 
Talk lessccccae 0. Sa ea 3% 


The plant totals did not correlate as closely with the 
general pattern as in the previous questions, but the 
general emphasis in each was similar. No opinion was 


expressed by 29%. 


5. What were presentation methods through which 
you received the most help? 

With all but two of the subjects, a straight conference 
technique was used to discuss general questions and 
specific cases. In presenting the General Retirement 
and Group Insurance programs and in a general review 
session a question and answer technique was built 
around a series of true and false statements. In the two 
conferences on “Handling Grievances,” films were 
shown and specific cases discussed. Plant trips have 
been a normal part of the plant supervisory training 
programs. 


Questions-and: answers =.ns.es.as oe eee eer 51% 
Discussion of specific cases.............+2.+-. 33% 
MOVIES nactdnceat cst mE ee ee 28% 
Discussion of general questions............... 24% 
Platrttrips:72 aco, es OO ee ee 11% 
Speschesig.. Searls, f..5 0 see ee 2% 


Almost all answered. The individual plant totals 
show a slightly larger preference for discussion of gen- 
tral questions as compared to movies than the general 
eotal would imply. ; 


6. How long should a foreman conference last? (Check 
one) 


134 ours..iveetox igen <a enone 66% 
2 THOU ak arse care, Cetra arriataiic sucibas leat ere 21% 
NOM acter sig eee ee are tnd 12% 


The conferences lasted one and one half hours. One 
plant gave a vote for one hour that equaled their one 
and one-half hour vote. With one exception, all of the 
other plants followed the general total pattern, giving 
second place to two hours. 


7. At what intervals should the conferences be held? 
(Check one) 


SF WEEKS 2 rs eels eee SE ere ae 39% 
2 WEEKS SS, FSi Posen oot ee Oe Pe ION 31% 
Monthly S37 Sr reer Se 28% 
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They have been scheduled at three-week intervals. 
All but two answered the question. In this case the 
general total partially distorts the true picture. Four 
plants expressed a preference for monthly meetings. 
In one plant the votes were divided almost evenly be- 
tween 2 weeks, 3 weeks and monthly, with 12, 13 and 
11 votes respectively. Two plants (one of them very 
small) showed a first choice preference for two weeks. 
The largest plant and three others gave a heavy second 
choice to the two-week schedule, which accounts for 
the general total pattern. 


8. If written material is used, what kind do you think 
has been the most valuable? 


Outlines given in advance................0.. 63% 
SIME Sere Sees ena eet Rh ake de ek ed 34% 
Material read together at meetings........... 11% 
Checked both summaries and outlines......... 12% 


A week before each conference a detailed outline is 
mailed to each foreman giving information on the sub- 
jects to be discussed. As needed, material is distributed 
at the meeting to be read together. After all the plants 
have held their meetings, a general summary of the dis- 
cussions in all plants is sent to each foreman. 

Almost all answered the question. The individual 
plant totals reflected the same picture as the general 
total. 


9. If you had to prepare the conference material, how 
would yours differ from that in use at present? (Check 
those that express your ideas) 


Material 
Distrib- 
uted in 

Meetings 


Advance 
Outlines 


The-same amount. 25>2hots). ost 
Closer relation to real practice..... 
More spetific Cas€$ 52. seo ova 
More practiodl? s+... <2tecss 2 seuss 
More statistics os iearc riage =: 
More material <.)<ise<b- 5-321 
Clbrrem ineanace sie eases mao 
Wescirpaterialee: i565... 2hee rh. 
Not so*thedretical sc ajes ostercest-st 


Thirty-four did not answer. The individual plant 
totals show similar patterns of thought. 


10. Do you think the conferences have helped you to 
do a better job? (Check the line at the point indicating 
your feeling) 
Not at all Alittle Tosomeextent Alot Enormously 
(0) (2%) (28%) (62%) (8%) 
Almost all answered. The results by plants are almost 
identical. 
11. Do you feel the management is definitely inter- 
ested in getting your ideas? 
Three hundred and ten said ‘“‘Yes,” five said, “No,” 
nine expressed no opinion. 


Wuat Doers THE EVALUATION INDICATE ? 


With such findings spread out on a desk, there is a 
very strong temptation to concentrate on the results 
of one question at a time, disregard the qualifying fac- 
tors and produce a series of startling generalizations. 
The sounder method seems to be one of recognizing 
that an evaluation procedure is, at best, a way of finding 
clues to improvement. Both in detective stories and in 
training departments it has been demonstrated that it 
is disastrous to try to deduce too much from one clue. 
The answers to all the questions should be considered 
together and the interpretation of the information made 
in the light of all the qualifying circumstances by some- 
one who is thoroughly familiar with the program’s 
development. The Company’s Training Director will 
make the real interpretation in this case. The following 
statements are included in this article merely to demon- 
strate the last step in evaluation procedures. 


Z. The foremen seem to have found most useful the pro- 
grams that were directly related to the daily job problems 
of handling men and interpreting Company policies. 


There is a triple check on that statement from the 
answers to Questions 1, 2 and 3. In all three, the sub- 
jects for which the foremen indicated preference em- 
phasized their need for more light on how to supervise 
men throughout the daily routine in harmony with the 
Company policy. In each case the low rating went to 
programs designed to explain the security plans of the 
Company. Unless the Training Director has informa- 
tion that would qualify that conclusion, it is a clear 
indicator to be used in selecting subjects for next 
year’s work. 


2. The foremen seem to feel that the programs could have 
been more practical and would suggest that this could be 
accomplished by building the discussion around specific 
cases. 


This was expressed by the answers to Questions 1 and 
2, in which those subjects most closely related to daily 
work were selected, and the highest rating was given 
to a program in which specific case studies were used. 
The answers to Questions 4, 5 and 9 also indicate this 
in the heavy emphasis given to such statements as: 
“Use more specific cases,” “Direct the discussion along 
more practical lines,” “Discussion of specific cases,” 
“Closer relation to real practice,” and ‘‘More specific 
cases.” Unless there are other qualifying factors, these 
are atrows pointing to an increased use of specific cases 
next year. 


5 The foremen gave the highest rating to the two presenta- 


tion methods, “‘true-false,” and “movies,” which centered 
attention on specific facts and cases. 

The high rating given the question and answer 
(true-false) method should, perhaps, be emphasized 
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since both programs in which it was used to discuss 
new material the foremen rated among the lowest in 
terms of content value. They liked the technique so 
much that they differentiated between it and the sub- 
ject in their own minds. Question 5 shows a high rating 
for specific cases and movies. Undoubtedly there is a 
link here in their minds with “Handling Grievances,” a 
program in which specific cases were shown in movies. 
Since the presentation methods they stressed were those 
least used, this may be an indication of a need for 
variety in presentation. In any case, the Training 
Director will know two techniques, movies and true- 
false, that are “sure-fire” for next year. 


4. The foremen found the information given in advance 
of the conference more valuable than any other kind of 
material. 


While the statement is clearly supported by the 
answer to Question 8, it should be noted that a not in- 
considerable number checked both the outlines and the 
summaries. Certainly there is an undeniable indication 
of the worth of the summaries. If there is any clear 
conclusion, it is that during the next year the foremen 
will probably use the advance outlines more than the 
summaries. Information that the management wants 
to be sure the foremen read and understand will be 
included in the advance outlines. 


5. The foremen felt that discussion should have been more 
general. 


In Question 4, the combination of the answers to 
“Direct more questions to individuals,’ and ‘Keep 
some men from talking too much,” clearly indicate this 
conclusion. In this case the foremen are underlining 
the conference leader’s greatest problem. A discussion 
leader’s heaven is a place where everyone talks, but no 
one talks too much. There is apparently no quick way 
of reaching this ideal condition, but it may be that the 
reporting of the results of the questionnaire will make 
the participants more conscious of the need and improve 
the situation. 


6. The foremen are not entirely satisfied with the present 
training schedule. 


It is probably fair to say that one must weight more 
heavily disagreements with present practice than agree- 
ment with present practice. It is natural for the major- 
ity to think well of what is done now. In Question 6, 
on length of meetings, 108 out of 324, and in Question 7 
in regard to frequency of meetings, 195 out of 324, dis- 
agreed with present practice. The weight of the group 
that would like to see a change is on the side of an in- 
crease in the time given to training. Probably the 
Training Director will want to clarify this question 
with his groups, for it may be that the foremen do not 
understand the situation completely. Perhaps the 


management may want to consider giving more time 
to training. 


7. The foremen are convinced of three things: first, that 
the training. program is of value to their work; second, 
that the management wants their ideas; and third, that 
the leaders are the right men. 

From the 324 questionnaires, there is no other con- 
clusion that can be drawn. The Board’s research staff 
commented on it as they worked. The frankness of the 
criticisms in regard to techniques was convincing proof 
of a complete absence of any fear of identification. In 
some cases very abrupt statements of a personal nature 
showed a complete acceptance of the anonymity of the 
survey. And yet an overwhelming number, in answering 
Question 10, gave a high rating to the program. Only 
six went below 50%. To Question 11, 310 out of 324 
said that they believed the management was interested 
in getting their ideas. In one question not summarized 
above, the foremen were asked to express in one sen- 
tence what they believed had been the program’s great- 
est contribution. Over and over again they wrote 
sentences that cited a clearer understanding and deeper 
respect for the Company and the management that 
directed the organization. Notes were written in on 
the margins complimenting the training leaders by 
name. It is significant that wherever any question was 
asked in a negative form (i. e., Question 2, Question 4, 
sections of Question 9) the number of men who would 
not answer increased abruptly. The form of the ques- 
tion implied criticism and touched their loyalty. They 
refused to answer although in other parts of the ques- 
tionnaire they readily gave the same information in 
answer to a positive question. 

Taken together, the results show a group of men 
sincerely convinced both of the integrity of their man- 
agement and of the value of the training program in 
improving organizational effectiveness. Believing the 
procedure to be a productive managerial method, the 
foremen showed a willingness to contribute ideas that 
might help to improve a program that had already 
demonstrated its worth. The basic impression left with 
those who read the questionnaires was of a sound pro- 
gram of supervisory training that had stimulated an 
attitude of respect and confidence between manage- 
ment, foremen and training leaders. It is a creative 
attitude that would seem to open infinite possibilities. 
for the future. 


SUMMARY 


It is probably unnecessary to say that the findings in 
any one company are worthless in another. Each pro- 
gram needs its own type of evaluation technique and 


the findings have meaning only for the program for 


which it was designed. The experience of companies 


would seem to indicate that too much care cannot be 


taken in wording questions and in planning the form 
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of presentation. The use of a form which influences the 
man who is answering to choose one point of view rather 
than another makes the whole question worthless. 
Even with the best possible form of question, it has 
been demonstrated that it is well to get the same in- 
formation in at least two different ways as a check. 

Foremen’s ideas are invaluable in estimating the 
effectiveness of any program, but the whole procedure 
may be destructive if their suggestions are not followed 
and no explanation is given as to why their opinions 
were disregarded. It is natural for a man who is asked 
to state his ideas to expect that they will receive some 
serious consideration and that he will receive anexplana- 
tion if another course is followed. This is even more 


true when a large number of people suggest the same 
idea. 

The technique of asking the foremen may not be the 
best for all companies. It probably does not give the 
complete data necessary for evaluation in any company. 
Where it has been used it has made a real contribution 
to the planning of the following year’s program. There 
is no clear indication yet that there is any “‘one best” 
measuring stick for all types of foreman training. There 
is, however, a growing consensus that some means of 
evaluating results is an essential in every procedure that 
is designed for the development of a more effective 
supervisory personnel. 

Martin S. Firtu 


Notes on Personnel Administration 


Combatting the 5th Column in Industry 


The August 3 issue of the Saturday Evening Post in- 
cludes an article by Demaree Bess, Foreign Corre- 
spondent, entitled “Hitler's Weapon Against Us.” 
Mr. Bess declares that the Nazis rely on revolution 
within the United States resulting from class antagon- 
isms rather than on military invasion of this country 
to accomplish their purposes. If this view is sound, it 
follows that each citizen is under a heavy responsibility 
to help defeat this campaign to foster disunity—a 
responsibility that increases according to each citizen’s 
ability to create conditions affecting the lives of large 
numbers of other citizens. The entire article deserves 
careful reading, but three paragraphs in particular have 
direct significance for those in industry who are puzzled 
by the problem of deciding how best they can work with- 
in their companies to defeat the menace of totalitarian 
influence. Through the courtesy of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company these three paragraphs are reprinted 
below. 


Who are the real allies of Hitler in our country ? 


The Nazi dictator himself is too well informed to be- 
lieve thatthey are aliens as such. He knows, if we do not, 
that the overwhelming majority of aliens in the United 
States came to our country in search of a better life, to 
escape the very things which Hitler represents. 

Hitler is also too well informed to believe that his allies 
are German-Americans as such. He knows that the 
overwhelming majority of Americans of German descent 
are true Americans, who are loyal to everything which 
America has stood for and hostile to many of the things 
which Nazism has stood for. Hitler and his Nazis are too 
smart even to count much upon the members of petty 
little German-American Bunds, whose antics are too 
obvious to be dangerous. 


Hitler knows that if National Socialism is ever to cap- 
ture America, it will have to depend upon native Ameri- 
cans with un-American ideas. The Nazi dictator knows 
that his true allies are American demagogues who play 
upon such prejudices as anti-foreignism and anti-Semit- 
ism. They are American reactionaries—whether employ- 
ers or labor leaders—who put their own personal interests 
above the interests of the community. They are crooked 
politicians who discredit the name of democracy. They 
are apathetic Americans who expect their Government 
to do everything for them, but recognize no duty to do 
anything for their Government. They are Americans who 
worship power for its own sake, and for that reason are 
ready to worship men who have seized power. Hitler 
knows that such people compose the real American 
Fifth Column. 


What Industry Means to the Community 


Ten years ago the Jewel Tea Company moved from 
Chicago to Barrington, Illinois. Recently it held a 
special anniversary get-together of company officers 
and employees to celebrate the Tenth Anniversary in 
the present location. Statistics released by the com- 
pany give an interesting picture of what such an 
industry can mean to the life and business of a com- 
munity which in 1930 had a population only slightly 
above 3,000. 


During the ten-year period, payrolls of the company 
have contributed $6,079,824. The company’s light, 
power and gas bill in Barrington was over $190,000. 
During the ten-year period more than a billion pounds 
of merchandise have moved into the Barrington plant 
and out again to the more than 16,000 communities 
served by the company. These shipments approximate 
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62,585 carloads and 1,052 average trainloads. In 1940 
the company gives steady year-round employment to 
3,625 people, as compared with 2,548 employed in 1930. 
The company has welcomed approximately 45,000 visi- 
tors to its Jewel Park headquarters. The residential 
section has developed through the building of new 
homes, 22 of which have been erected by the company 
or its employees. The 297 acres have been landscaped 


through the planting of over 60,000 trees and shrubs. 
It is a pity that statements such as this are not given 
out by many more companies. Without need of em- 
bellishment they tell a story of how much business and 
industry contribute to a community’s welfare—a story 
that is too often left untold, with a consequent lack of 
understanding by the average citizen of why private 
industry should be encouraged and not hamstrung. 


Questions and Answers 


An important function of the Management Research Division is to focus the information gathered in its many studies on particular problems confronting 
associated companies. The Division’s services are constantly at the disposal of executives in these companies. Inquiries ure, of course, answered promptly 
by mail, but some questions and answers believed to be of general interest are reproduced from time to time in this section of the MANAGEMENT RECORD. 


Question: What government help is available to 
assist in increasing the supply of skilled labor ? 


Answer: On June 27, 1940 the President signed an 
Act of Congress—Public Law No. 668—one section of 
which authorizes the expenditure of $15,000,000 for the 
purpose of providing vocational training in occupations 
essential to national defense. In view of the present 
widespread interest among industrial executives in the 
facilities that are available for quickly training men, 
the following questions and answers regarding the 
operation of this Act are presented. 


1. Question: What types of training programs may 
be provided? 

Answer: A. Supplementary courses for those persons 
who are employed in jobs essential to the national defense 
program, for the purpose of improving their skill and 
knowledge. 

B. Pre-employment refresher courses for workers 
selected from the public employment office registers, who, 
by the training, will become qualified for employment in 
jobs essential to the national defense program. 


2. Question: How can a state get federal money to 
operate the defense program ? 


Answer: By submitting astate plan. The Act requires 
that each state participating in the defense training pro- 
gram submit a state plan to the United States Office of 
Education, which plan shall be approved by the United 
States Commissioner of Education, if found in keeping 
with the Act. If the plan is not in keeping with the Act, 
suggestions will be made for changes in the plan that will 
make it conform to the purposes of the Act, or it shall 
be disapproved. Each state initiates its own plan and the 
State Board for Vocational Education submits it to the 
Office of Education for review. The state plan sets forth 
the cooperative relationship between the state board and 
the United States Office of Education and includes the 
type of courses to be offered, method and standards of 
operation, and the basis for preparing the required 
budget. It shall also designate the recipient of such funds 
to be paid such state, and show that the plans are in con- 


formity with all legal requirements. The plan may be 
amended to meet changing needs. 


3. Question: What are the limitations regarding the 
type of courses permissible ? 

Answer: The character and content of the course is 
considered suitable when: 

A. College entrance requirements are not made pre- 
requisites. 

B. The objective of the training program is to pre- 
pare for employment in jobs that have been declared 
essential to the national defense training program. 

C. The program is not required to conform to any of 
the conditions governing regular college courses. 

D. The program meets all provisions set up in the 
state plan for the national defense training program. 

E. The instructor is selected for craft or job com- 
petency and not academic standing. 


4. Question: For what items may federal funds be 
expended under the provisions of the Act ? 

Answer: Federal funds may be expended for addi- 
tional personnel essential to the conduct of the program, 
for supplies used in the course of training, for heat, light 
and power, for maintenance and repair of machinery and 
equipment—in other words, for all expenses necessary 
to the program except: 

1. The construction of buildings. 
2. The equipment of shops. 


3. Any cost connected with the regular State Voca- 
tional Training program under the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Deen Acts, any regular public school program, 
or any items not essential for the supplementary or pre- 
employment refresher courses described above. 


5. Question: Who is responsible in the state for 
the correct conduct of the training program? 
_ Answer: The State Board for Vocational Education 
is solely responsible for the correct conduct of the pro- 
gram. The program may be operated either directly or 
through local school boards. In either case, the United 
State Office of Education reserves the right to inspect any 
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or all programs, to determine their effectiveness and 
whether they are being carried out in accordance with the 
standards set forth in the state plan which had been 
approved by the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 


6. Question: Who will be responsible for determining 
the jobs essential to national defense for which training 
will be given? 

Answer: The United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, upon the advice and counsel of the War and Navy 
Departments, will determine the industries that are essen- 
tial to the national defense program for which train- 
ing may be given. Upon the advice and counsel of 
employers, labor representatives, public employment 
agencies and advisory committees of trade and indus- 
trial education, the state and local boards for vocational 
education shall determine: 


A. The jobs in the essential industies for which 
training shall be given. 


B. The number of persons to be trained for each job. 
C. The content of the training courses to be given. 
D. The selection of individual students. 


At the present stage of the program, the United States 
Office of Education, upon the approval of the Defense 
Council, suggests that in so far as the following industries 
are engaged in the manufacture of, or the maintenance 
and repair of, products to be used in the national defense 
they shall be considered as essential to the training pro- 
gram of defense workers. 
Aircraft—manufacturing, Forging 

maintenance and repair Boiler and heavy steel 


Machine tools plate 
Shipbuilding—manufac- Foundry 

turing, maintenance and__- Light manufacturing 

repair Sheet metal 
Automotive— manufactur- Woodworking 

ing, maintenance and Chemicals 


repair Ammunition 
Electrical Ordnance, lightand heavy 

7. Question: What are the age limits for persons to 
be trained out of funds appropriated for the national 
defense program ? 

Answer: Only such persons shall be trained as are 
now, or immediately after training will be, of an employ- 
able age. 


8. Question: How are enrollees to be selected ? 


Answer: Enrollees for the two types of programs may 
be selected as follows: 
A. For supplementary courses. 

The enrollees in supplementary courses must be 
workers who are employed in jobs, or closely related 
jobs, that are essential to national defense. They 
should be enrolled upon the endorsement of em- 
ployers and representatives of their trade unions. 


B. Pre-employment refresher courses. 


All persons who are to enroll in these courses must 
be selected from the registers of public employment 
agencies. The state and local school authorities are 
responsible for the selection of the enrollees from 
the group of persons submitted by the public em- 
ployment service. There must be reasonable assur- 
ance that upon completion of the training, the per- 
sons enrolled in these courses will be employable in 
jobs which are essential to national defense and for 
which training is being given. 

It is the responsibility of the school official, at 
an early stage in the training of an individual, to 
determine whether such individual can be made 
employable for the work for which he is being 
trained. If not, he should be transferred to another 
program or eliminated. 

Only citizens of the United States or persons who have 
filed their declaration of their intention to become citizens 
of the United States shall be enrolled in this program. 


9. Question: May registration or other fees be 
charged persons who enroll in the national defense train- 
ing course? 


Answer: No. Under this program no fees shall be 
charged to those persons enrolled in the training program 
for national defense. 


10. Question: When may training courses be given? 
For what length of time? 

Answer: Either type of the program can be given at 
any time during the twenty-four hours of the day. The 
length of the daily schedule and the length of the train- 
ing period shall be determined by state and local boards 
for vocational education, depending upon the needs of 
the job for which training is given. 


Chronology of Events Affecting Labor Relations 
July 11 to August 10, 1940 


19 W.P.A. to Give Skill Training—New York W.P.A. 
‘announces plans for training men for occupations 
in industries engaged in production for national 
defense. The occupations will include automobile 
electricians and mechanics; pattern makers, wood 
and metal; radio maintenanceand repair;radio and 
telegraph operators; and several machine trades. 


- (Continued on page 104) 


July 
12 Organized Labor Pledges Defense Support—A closer 
approach to unity of labor federations is seen in 
statement issued by Labor Policy Advisory Com- 
mittee made up of A.F.L., C.I.O., and Railroad 
Brotherhood’s labor executives pledging ‘‘our full 
and unstinted devotion to our country and to the 
program of national defense.” 
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A Glance at Labor Statistics 


fesse hourly earnings of wage earners in 25 
manufacturing industries increased from 73.7¢ in 
May to 74.0¢ in June. The corresponding figure for 
June, 1939 was 72.1¢. 

Average weekly earnings of all wage earners in 25 
manufacturing industries rose from $27.67 in May to 
$28.23 in June. In June, 1939 the figure was $26.79. 

Employment increased from an index number of 
93.6 in May to 94.1 in June. In June, 1939 the employ- 
ment index was 84.6. 

Average hours of work per week increased from 
37.5 hours in May to 38.0 hours in June, as compared 
with 37.2 hours in June, 1939. 


The cost of living index increased for the third suc- 
cessive month from 86.0 in May to 86.4 in June. The 
purchasing power of the dollar, on the basis of cost of 
living, declined from $1.163 in May to $1.157 in June, 
as compared with $1.00 in 1923. 


Real weekly wages, or the purchasing power of money 
wages, increased from 120.9 in May to 122.8 in June. 
Real wages are still above the 118.9 level of June, 1939. 


The number of unemployed persons in the United 
States decreased 7.1%, from a total of 8,829,000 in May 
to 8,199,000 in June, according to THE CONFERENCE 
Boarp estimates. This resulted from the empioyment 
of 688,000 more workers in June than in May. 
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Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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REMINDER 


and Supervisory’ Personnel” —Studies in Personnel Policy, 
No. 15. 


Executives of associated companies are sometimes not 
aware that recently published reports and articles of 


Tue ConFERENCE Boarp contain information that may 
be very helpful in dealing with problems that are now 
claiming their attention. The following studies by the 
Management Research Division are mentioned as being 
particularly applicable. 


Training 

“Intensive Short-Period Training”—Conference Board 
Management Record for September, 1939. 

“Training Solutions of Company Problems: Programs 
Giving Special Attention to Development of Executive 


“Training Solutions of Company Problems: Programs 
Giving Special Attention to Development.of the Skill of 
Non-Supervisory Production Employees” —Studies in Per- 
sonnel Policy, No. 18. 


Military Service of Employees 

“War-Time Service and Personnel Policy” —Conference 
Board Management Record for December, 1939. 

“Absence of Employees for Military Training”—Con- 
ference Board Management Record for June, 1940. 
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Chronology of Events (Continued from page 101) 


19 To Enforce Record Keeping—Federal authorities 
file injunction suit against clothing manufacturing 
concern in move to force compliance with provi- 
sions of Wage-Hour Administration with regard 
to keeping employee records. 


21) Union Fined for Illegal Strike—Union of milk de- 
livery drivers of Sheffield Farms Company, New 
York City, is fined $10,000 by arbitrator and im- 
partial chairman for local milk industry for a one- 
day strike called in contravention of a uniform 
contract between the union and the company. 
The award, the first known instance of such a 
verdict, is final. The company, however, accepts 
arbitrator's recommendation to cut the award 


in half. 


24 C.1.0. Loses Suit to Bar Five from Fobs—Circuit 
Court in Milwaukee denounces C.I.O. union con- 
tract with its own members to force them to re- 
main in good standing or quit their jobs. The 
Court held that “The contract violates public 
policy. It is unreasonable, arbitrary and oppres- 
sive; It imposes undue and unreasonable restraint 
and hardship upon the defendant; it violates the 
State and Federal Constitutions; it unreasonably 
restricts the rights of the defendants to contract 
for their labor.” 


25 Policy in Case of Conscription—Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey), announces that employees 
called for military training under proposed con- 
scription act will receive difference between their 
wages and Army pay for three months after they 
leave their jobs, and all company benefits, includ- 
ing illness and death payments, would remain in 
force for the three months’ period. 

Fobs of Conscripts Safeguarded—Senate Military 
Affairs Committee announces inclusion in Burke- 
Wadsworth Military Service Bill of amendment 
providing that employers refusing to reemploy 
men after their year’s training period is com- 
pleted shall be considered guilty of unfair labor 
practice under National Labor Relations Act and 
subject to prosecution under its terms. Federal 
workers would be reinstated automatically to 
their jobs. 


31. Union Outlawed for Rehiring Racketeer—President 
Green of A.F.L. revokes charter of the United Sea 
Food Workers Union because the union disobeyed 
orders by re-hiring as business agent a racketeer 
convicted of anti-trust law violations involving a 


shakedown of both dealers and workers in the fish 
business. 


Temporary Suspension of Labor Legislation Opposed 


—Sidney Hillman, labor representative on Na- 
tional Defense Commission says in address to 
U.A.W. (C.1.0.) that there is no thought of alter- 
ing or suspending such labor legislation as the 
Wagner Act, Fair Labor Standards Act and the 
Walsh-Healey Act because of defense needs. He 
said, ‘Before we can even consider modifying any 
of these beneficial measures we must put the un- 
employed back to work as quickly as possible.” 


August 
2 AFL-CIO. Truce Sought—In accordance with 


resolution adopted by Labor Policy Advisory 
Committee formed by Sidney Hillman in connec- 
tion with National Defense Commission, a com- 
mittee of four is appointed consisting of the two 
A.F.L. and two C.1.O. labor executives “‘to adjust 
any difficulties which may arise between organiza- 
tions affiliated with the A.F. of L. and C.LO. 
which may in any way affect the continuation of 
operations on any project or in any plant engaged 
in work affecting the national defense program.” 


6 Unions Exclude Totalitarian Sympathizers—Six New 


York City A.F.L. unions with a combined mem- 
bership of 20,000 write clauses into their constitu- 
tions excluding Communists, Nazis, Fascists and 
their sympathizers from membership. 


7 Government Adopts 48-Hour Week—An order by 


Secretary of War places federal arsenals on a 
48-hour week commencing August 10. The 
arsenals will be operated six days a week with 
three shifts a day. 


9 Public Opposed to Strikes on Defense Work—Gallup 


Poll indicates that four out of five citizens inter- 
viewed believe that strikes in national defense 
industries should be forbidden by the government. 
Great majority of voters would approve curbs on 
both labor and industry if necessary ‘‘to insure the 
greatest possible efficiency in America’s rearma- 
ment effort.” 


French Labor Absorbed in Corporative Organization— 


Former French Federation of Labor emasculated 
as labor becomes a part of the corporative organi- 
zation in which producers and workers will col- 
laborate under a system of definite contracts and 
responsibilities that will abolish the old idea of 
class warfare. — 


